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PARRIED. 


The Major (not 80 young as he feels). “ An, Miss Murtet, 1s Tue Serine 4 Youso Man’s FANCY LIGHTLY TURNS TO THOUGHTS Or ——” 


Miss Muriel (who wishes to avoid a proposal). “ Wuat A MEMORY YOU HAVE, Masor 


” 








A-“BOZ” NOTE. 

Taat Cuartes Dickens had saturated himself mentally with 
CariyLe’s History of the French Revolution ere ever he 
commenced writing A Tale of Two Cities must be evident 
to all fairly well acquainted with the aforesaid history and 
also with the romance; but that he had just commenced to 
dip into CartyLe at the time he was either writing, or pro- 
jecting, Dombey and Son, is a matter that only exact know- 
ledge of chronological order of composition can determine. 
Now the ground for this hypothesis is in certain commence- 
ments of fresh paragraphs, of which the following is a 
sufficient example : 

“Whereby at least we have again this historical curiosity: a human 
being in an original position.”—French Revolution, Vol. 1., chap. 4. 

And so on. Is it not very Bunsby? Likewise is it not 
rather Meredithian? Between Cnartes first and Grorce 
second not much left for a third picker of Cartyte bones. 
But not to allow Bunsby to escape, let us quote his very 
words of wisdom : 

“*Whereby,’ proceeded the voice, ‘why not? 
Can any man say otherwise? No. Awast then!’ 

Dombey and Son, chap. 23. 

Decidedly, Bunsby-Carlyle, oz Carlyle-Bunsby. At the 


If so, what odds? 


next meeting of “The Boz Club” a subject for discussion, 
always allowing the fact rendered possible by the correct 
adjustment of dates, might be proposed, dealing with the 
influence of CartyLe in the creation and development of the 
character of Jack Bunsby—“ he was christened John”’—the 
philosophic commander of The Cautious Clara. 





Insatiable. 

“Cowarps die many deaths before they die,” says SHAKSPEARE. 
So apparently do prisoners at Hove, according to the Brighton 
Herald, which states in a recent issue : 

“For the second time within two months, a prisoner has taken his 


life in the cells at Hove, and on each occasion, by a tragic coincidence, 
the suicide has been by hanging from the bell-pull.” 


It is to be hoped that he won't do it again. 


Fisuy.—According to the Daily Graphic “ the extraction of 
sunbeams from cucumbers is scarcely more inherently im 
probable than the recovery of an eel, which was made a day 
or two ago, from one of the organ pipes in a Belfast church.” 
It has the air of a miracle; yet after all why should not eels 


be made from organ pipes? Codfish have sounds, and 
music hath charms to eel the savage breast. 
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| Cap d'Ad, La Turbie 


Tar legend beneath a war picture in the Sphere gives away 
the situation with delightful frankness. Thus :—‘ NaPpo.eon’s 
retreat from Moscow in 1812 has a counterpart in some of its 
terrible discomforts in the Russian advance into Manchuria. 

| No fewer than four ‘Sphere’ artists and 
| accompanying the Russian army.” 





“HOME THOUGHTS FROM 


ABROAD.” 
Hr RE, W here the jewelled waters lie 

Locked in a curve of sheltering shore, 
Sapphire that answers rock and sky, 

Turquoise above the grey sea-floor, 
Lulled by a cool nareotic breeze 

That shrinks to break the tideless calm, 
This Slave of Duty lolls at ease 

Imbibing Nature’s healthy balm. 


The landward ridges, plumed with green, 
Stand sentinel to guard my scalp 
Lest any airs too rudely keen 
Should blow from some adjacent Alp ; 
Likewise my soul, by that device 
As in a haven, closely furled, 
Breathes an exclusive Paradise 
Whose gates defy a fevered world. 


Yet are my senses well aware 
That just a league of coast between 
Divides me from the fret and glare 
Of Monte Carlo’s giddy scene ; 
And, doubtless, in her stolid way, 
However much my help is missed, 
England herself, this Easter Day, 
Somehow continues to exist. 


My heaven is changed, but not my heart, 
Which still is hers in any clime, 
Nor would I let exotic art 
Colour my purely British rhyme ; 
And, as I tune my homing song, 
One face, one form, in Memory’s van, 
Command my larynx; they belong 
To Henry Camppect-BaNxNerMAN. 


In lively gratitude I reach 
Back to the monumental date 
On which he read his studied speech 
Against the War-Triumvirate -; 
When that old warrior burst in scorn 
Upon the one redemptive scheme 
Spared from the wreck of hopes forlorn 
That marked a moriband régime. 


What sort of praise from Liberal ranks 
That bright heroic deed may earn 

I know not, but I know the thanks 
That in a Tory bosom burn! 

So round his feet may pansies blow, 
And sunlight gild his genial face 

Whose tact allowed a tottering foe 
At least another year of grace ! 





Terrible Discomforts (New Style). 


Euphemism from the ‘‘ Gazette.” 
RECEIVING ORDERS.—Loxpow. 
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M. BOUDIN IN ENGLAND. 
No. I. 


My pear Sir,—I am sure you will not deny that we are 
living in critical times. It was only last week that, happen- 
ing, as I sometimes do, to lunch at the Xerxes (my favourite 
Club), I came across my old friend Avprroy, and found that 
he took a very gloomy view of public affairs. AuBERoy, by 
the way—this is entirely between you and me—used in his 
early days to be an Irishman, but soon after he came to 
England he chucked it, if I may quote from The Second in 
Command, and at the same time he changed his somewhat 
full-flavoured Hibernian name of O’Brien to the compara- 
tively Norman name under which he used to sit in the 
House of Commons and still writes letters to the Times. 
You remember his last one, 1 daresay. It was, as an under- 
graduate acquaintance of mine would say, a regular teaser, 
and had as its title ‘‘ PriscreLe on Party—waicn?” It went 
on for a column and a quarter, and it showed that, while 
Mr. Batrour and Mr. Broprick and the rest of them were 
almost absurd in their incompetence, Sir Henry Camppet- 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith were much worse, being 
afflicted with what the writer ia one of his finest passages 
called “a positive megalomania for the worst results of a 
barren Little Englandism, which has led them from one 


| humiliation to another until their last state has become even 


worse than their first, though, no doubt,” continued AvuBERon, 
“it is infinitely superior to that condition to which they are 
tending—I mean the sea which lies at the bottom of a certain 
steep place of which we have all heard.” This, I may say, 
is a good and typical example of Avuperoy’s style. He him- 
self calls it persifiage, and I’ve no doubt it must be in- 
tensely galling to those who are made its victims. I saw 


| Mr. Asqurra and Sir Henry C.-B. on the very day this letter 


| you must admit, Sir, if ever there was one. 


|appeared, and I couldn’t help noticing that, in spite of an 
affected ease and carelessness of demeanour, there was some- 


thing alarmed and furtive about their looks, something 
penitential and appealing in their way of walking and 
talking, which plainly showed that the Auberonian shafts of 
satire had gone home, as, indeed, nobody could doubt they 
would. 

On the occasion of my meeting Avuperon at lunch at the 
Xerxes last week, I had brought with me a young French- 
man who is making a short stay in this country with the 
object of studying our institutions and learning, I suppose, 
how we have managed to establish ourselves in a position 
which excites the jealousy of all foreign nations. His name 
is Boupry, Jean Jacques Marre Aucuste Boupry, a queer name, 


Often have I 


‘asked myself in reading these and similar assortments of 


tographers are | 
The italics are our own. 


| moustache is as good, though not 


Rosset, WILLIAM FREDERICK, now temporarily residing at His Majesty's | 
Prison at Wandsworth, but lately carrying on business at Holling- 
bourne Road, Herne Hill, builder's foreman, formerly master builder, 
March 25. 


French names why a man should think it necessary to have 
a female name in addition to his other male names. Nobody 
would object to Jean or to Jacques, or even to AvGusTE 
(though I own that Jonny and James and Avueustus have a 
stronger and more resolute sound), but why Marre? I said 
something of this sort—of course, as delicately and politely 
as possible—to Boupry, but he merely smiled and asked me 
not to make him responsible for the failings of his parents. 
At the time I did not press the matter, but obviously this 
answer only shifts the matter one step back: it supplies no 
reason for a custom which is as absurd as it is unmanly. 
However, Bounty himself, whatever may be said about his 
names, is presentable enough. His age is twenty-six, he 
stands at least six feet high, his complexion is ruddy, his 
uite so long, as that of 
Sir Rosert Herwon-Honvce (which I have always held to be 
the fine fleur of British-grown moustaches), and his clothes 
are excellent both in cut and in taste. He can ride and he 
can shoot (at least he says he can), he has taken part, so he 


| tells me, in the athletic revival of France and has played 
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football (of a sort, naturally), and has 
rowed in a race. Intending sooner or 
later to launch himself in public life he 
has come over here, as I said, to learn 
what he can about freedom, progress, 
and Parliamentary methods. He brought | 
a letter of introduction to me and [| 
brought him to the Xerxes Club to) 
lunch and we met AUBERON. 

Now it was, perhaps, unfortunate that 
we should thus have come upon AUBERON, 
for AuBERON, eminent and considerable | 
as he is, has, if I may hint it, one fault : | 
he is, having snapped the links that | 
bound him to Ireland and the Celts, the | 
John Bulliest Briton that ever ate a) 
chop and drank bitter beer at the Xerxes, 
than which there is no John Bullier club 
in London or the provinces of England, 
including Putney and Sevenoaks. “Ah, 
me boy,” said he, as I approached—the 
odour of Irish roses still clings to his 
treacherous tongue—‘ you’ve read my 
letter in the Times? Well, am I right ? 
Was there ever a Government like this ? 
Faith, they ll be giving Middlesex to 
Russia next.” 

“What,” I asked in some disturbance, 
for I trust I am not unpatriotic, and it 
| galled me to hear our Government thus 
spoken of in the presenceof Bounty, “what | 
has happened? I have not noticed—” | 

“Hear him!” says Avuserox, “hear 
him! D’ ye not see they re patching up 
an agreement with France on all out- 
standing questions—that’s what they 
call it when they mean to abandon the 
interests of the country. Is it we should | 
be making any agreement with France ?| 
Isn’t it France, our bitter enemy ’’—| 
here I winked violently at him, but all 
to no purpose—“ isn’t it France should | 
be crawling on her knees to us, begging | 
| us to make an agreement wid her’”- 
| his excitement overcame him, but he| 
| proceeded—“ And what’s the use of it| 
any way? France has got a falling 
birth-rate and there’s no trust to be 





Visitor. “Do You HAVE ANY DIFFICULTY 1 


Hostess. “ Nowe watever. We 'VE HAD 


N GeTTiInG Servants?” 
TEN DIFFERENT ONES IN THE LAST Mowtn!” 








| placed in her. She’s only waiting to 
| be grabbed by a dictator, and then see | ie . 
if I’m not right. She'll invade us, by HOMEOPATHY. 

| the powers, and where ‘Il your twopenny-| [“ Mr. Stexsox, Director of Pomology at the | 
halfpenny Government be then?” There | St. Louis World’s Fair, is convinced that apples 
more to the same effect. but are a certain cure for the drink and tobacco | 
hastily withdrew Boupiy from the dread-| habits. ‘If there is tendency to do some-| 


Ao d , om thing desperate,’ he says, ‘let a man sit down | 
ul scene, and we sat down together | and quietly reflect upon it, meantime munching 
at a remote table. 


re ont an apple.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle. } 
I ber naga acy mn a ¢ “ "e ns | Wuew skies are all gloomy and grey, 
said, in critical times, and, such being | When things look as black as they can, 
the case, it may interest you to he: : 


- ar | And when you get thinking 
from time to time what my young French | There ’s nothing like drinking 
friend thinks of our civilisation and how 


he j For putting some heart in a man ; 

ie is struck by our greatness. So far he For any sake, do not give way ! 

has been very reticent. I hope with this craving you ‘ll grapple ; 
Faithfully yours, The clouds will roll by 

If you only will try 

ect of consuming an apple. 


| 
| 


was 


x. 








A recext thief, according to one of | pho eff 
| the dailies, when pursued, hid in an | 
empty mummy-case. This is the instinct | If a desperate deed should invite, 


If you fear you are going insane, 





of self-preservation at its strongest. 


If you feel suicidal 
And scarcely can bridle 
The madness that tears through your 
brain ; 
Munch a Newtown with leisurely bite, 
And ponder the deed you intended : 
[ am soundly assured 
You will find yourself cured 
| Ere the apple of concord is ended. 


r 


For how did our troubles begin ? 
|’ Twas an apple, as everyone knows, 
W hose rosy temptation 
First sowed in creation 
Its plentiful harvest of woes. 
So if you would guard against sin, 
Don't trust to your church or your 
chapel : 
Homeeopathy’s laws 
Cure an ill with its cause, 
And undoubtedly point to the apple. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 
XIV. Exercise ? 


SCENT Piteh 


QUGHT WE TO TAKE 
The 


Sf 


Covered Cricket 
Bride ‘s Institute. 


Present. 
The Editor of the “ Daily News” 
in the Chair). 
Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Canon Hensley Henson. 





Vr. Frederic Harrison. 
Vr. William Archer. 
Vr. G. K. Cheaterton. 

Vr Beerbohm Tree. 
Vr. C. B. Fry. 


Editor of the 23 Daily News.”’ 
meeting has been convened, gentlemen, 
order to arrive at some satisfactory 
replies to a set of four questions which 
| have drawn up :— 


\. Have you found outdoor exercise to be neces- 
sary ? 
hh. What 18 th 


? 


e particular pastime favoured by 
you 
(. What benefits have you personally derived 
from such pastime ? 
What are the benefits likely to accrue to 
the community from the encouragement 
of athletics ? 


ID 


Certain replies to these questions have 
but it 
matter also 
the 
personally, | 


already appeared in my columns, 


seemed well to discuss the 
convocation. l might 
by saving that, 
‘do the 


in open 
isacussION 
could never 


not for the 


play every afternoon after lunch at the 
Bath Club. 

irchdeacon Sinclair. Water polo may 
be well, but surely the ordinary 
game with ponies 18 better and prettier. 
If all young artisans in the largeJtowns 
would play polo instead of 
football and cricket should 
finer national physique 

(‘anon Hensal v He nson. Do you think 
polo is better than punching the ball ? 
| attribute my health and 
rosperity to an undeviating habit of 
punching the ball, in and out of season. 


Vr. G K Chests rion, All perfect exer- 


very 
have a 


we 


good 


own 





Cise® is passive. The finest exercise in 
the world, combining as it did{ courage, 


the preservation of one’s balance, and 
recognition of scientific progress, was to 
be obtained from the moving staircase 


it Harrop’s Stores. 
re moved | have 
Vr. William 


have reac, 


Since that has been 
grown steadily flaccid. 
Archer. Sypxey Swiru, | 
used to recommend a walk on 
an empty stomach. 

Editor of the “ Daily News.’ Yes, but 
in these indulgent gormandising days 
where are we to find one ? ‘ 

Archdeacon Sinclair. There used to 
l forget where. 

Canon Hensley Henson. 
Aquarium, | think. 
SUCCI 


be one 
At the Royal 


A man hamMe “d 


This | 


work | do if it were | 
game of water polo which | | 


watching | 


| Mr. Ww Hiam A yw oe ‘Se that was 
the name. He drew crowded houses. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 1 have reason to 
| believe that walking on all fours is a 
most admirable means of building up 
| the physique. The chest measurement 
lof Zakkurt’s spies, in The Darling of the 
| Gods, who progress entirely in this way, 


| has increased enormously since the first | 


| night. 
| Archdeacon Sinclair. It does not sound 
|to me dignified. 
| Mr. Tree. Yet what is dignity com- 
pared with the mens sana in corpore 
| sano ? 

Archdeacon 
practise it. 
there is nothing like walking to develop 
the muscles of the leg. My motto is, 
Always do things by calves. I skip 
| regularly every morning for some minutes 
after my bath, and on specially busy 
days I fortify myself by running round 
the Whispering Gallery before the sacred 
| fane is open to the general public. 

Canon Hensley Henson. Does 
CHAMBERLAIN hunt ? 

Mr. Frederie Harrison. I think not. 
It is his only redeeming virtue. But 
then he goes to the opposite extreme 
that of taking no exercise—which is in 
its way quite as bad as the excessive 
indulgence in demoralising sports and 
pastimes. 

Mr. William Archer. I hope you do 
not include dancing in that category. 
As a perfervid Gael I cling passionately 
| to the exercises of my native heath. 

Archdeacon The Highland 
Fling is all very well. But would 
encourage the Cake-Walk ? 

Mr. Chesterton. Certainly, if 
duced to municipal patriotism. 

Mr. William Archer. Not that I dance 
to excess. I have other diversions. For 
lexample, I make a point of vaulting 
over every pillar-box after I have posted 
an article init. The act is a form of 
worship, a testimony to the power of the 


Sinelair. True. I must 


Mr. 


Sinelai r. 
you 


con- 


G.P.O., the Press, and incidentally of 
myself. 
Mr. Chesterton. I should have put 


‘myself ’’ first. 

Editor of the “ Daily News.” But we 
are rather losing sight of the last ques- 
tion on our list, that lettered D. 

Mr. Chesterton. Well, as to the benefits 
likely to accrue to the community from 
the encouragement to vault letter boxes, 
much could be said and more written. 
[ could have a column on the subject 
ready in ten minutes at the usual rates. 


Mr. William Archer. I don’t think 
you ought to take my subject. 
Mr. Chesterton. Perhaps not; but all 


subjects are one to me. 

Mr. C. B. Fry. 1 am surprised that no 
one has mentioned cricket. Surely there 
| is no exercise like that, both for the 
;}muscles and the fountain pen. As to 





Hitherto I have found that | 








its effect on the populace, it makes them 
buy the best magazines, and what could 
be better than that ? 

Canon Hensley Henson. Are there any 
best magazines now-a-days ? 

Mr. C. B. Fry. Why, haven't you seen 
our advertisements ? Awfully witty. 

“Tr ’S A NEW MAGAZINE. It’s A NEWS 
MAGAZINE. It’s A NEWNES MAGAZINE.” 

Archdeacon Sinclair. 1 say, who made 
up that? That’s wonderfully good. I 
wish I’d said it, 

Mr. Fry. It was done by a wag in our 
eleven—I mean our office. Just as 
quick as saying knife. London's a 
wonderful place. 

Mr. Frederie Harrison. Any exercise 
is good that distracts the public from 
c rowding grounds in order to see thirty- 
two hired bravos kick themselves to a 
jelly. 

Mr. Fry. What game is 
thirty-two hired bravos ? 

Archdeacon Sinclair. Not lawn tennis ? 

Mr. Frederie Harrison. No, certainly 
not; football. j 

Mr. Fry. Why thirty-two? Do you 
count the referee and the umpire ? 

Canon Hensley Henson. What about 
the linesmen ? 

Mr. Frederie Harrison. Oh, well, 
may not be thirty-two; but they are 
hired bravos anyway, and they kick each 
other to a jelly. 1 have often thought 
about it with pain as I scaled Mount 
Everest or Aconcagua. If only our young 
men would all become mountaineers it 
would be a great thing for England. 

Archdeacon Sinclair. Would not Court 
Tennis, if universally played, tend to 
national salvation ? 

Mr. C. B. Fry. I think not. Owing 
to the limited accommodation of the 
dedans, the spectacular possibilities of 
the game are almost nil. And what is 
the use of a game which does not lend 
itself to constant journalistic comment ? 
I doubt if our Chairman knows the 
difference between a “ boasted force” or 
“chase better than two.”’ Chase me. 

Editor of the “Daily News.” Both 
“Court Tennis” and the “ Royal and 
Ancient” game of golf seem to me to 
suggest something fulsomely monarchi- 
cal. The word “chase,” moreover, 
associated with Buckhounds, game laws 
and other aristocratic excesses. 

Mr. C. B. Fry. Possibly you have 
never heard of PE TER LATHAM ? 


played by 


is 


Editor of the “ Daily News.” 1 like 
his Christian name. Is he a Passive 
Resister ? [Exeunt. 


The Unchivalrous ‘‘ Chronicle.” 


“* ANOTHER novelty at this bazaar will be the 
menagerie which Mrs. Artuur PaGet is re- 
sponsible for. Here will be found the Duchess 
of Roxsurcue, Countess Howe, Princess Hexry 
of Pless, Viscountess CasTLEREAGH, and Lady 
Saran Witsox.”— Daily Chronicle. 
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CUPID AT KEW. 


[“ Of more than a dozen young women who | 
took up the pursuit of horticulture at Kew | 
Gardens, not one remains. ‘We have known | 
no more enthusiastic pupils than the ladies | 
either in the Gardens or at lectures, but we 
feared the movement would not last,’ said the | / 
Curator at Kew Gardens. ‘At our annual| © 
dinner one of our directors stated plainly that | 
the day of the lady gardener was past. He | 
referred of course, to the many matrimonial | 
| engagements which had been the outcome of 
| the movement.’ ”’—Daily Mail.] 

Ort in the early morning 

I’ve brushed away the dew 
That hung like gems adorning 

The Paradise at Kew ; 

There ’mid sweet scents that floated 
Around me, I have noted * 
Twelve Eves—un-Eve-like coated 

In decent garb of blue. 


| 


They flitted ’mid the roses 

Like butterflies, more fair 
Themselves than any posies 

That bloomed beneath their care : 
Their fairy forms went tripping 
From bed to bed, here snipping 
A graceful lily, clipping 

A Gloire de Dijon there. 
Or if the ground was muddy, 

Or April threatened showers, 
In scientific study 

They spent the golden hours ; 
Dull lecture-rooms they sat in, 
They talked of trees in Latin, 
And even learnt to chat in 

The language of the flowers. 
To chemistry they hied them, 

And while with nodding head 
The drowsy men beside them 

Were sleeping like the dead, 
They sat with brows well knitted, 
While o’er the pages flitted 
Swift pencils which omitted 

No word of what was said. 
Had Eve continued daily 

The task she had begun, 
What blooms had blossomed gaily 

To greet the noonday sun! / 
But whilst her flowers she tended, Send 
Young Apam, gay and splendid, "Peas cy / 
Amid the roses wended to / 


He came—he saw—he won. 
Navvy. “’Ow rar 1s 1T Ten Doncaster, Lap?” 


When Eve the first was married 
» Cheeky Boy. “Tuere’s «4 Micestoxe peasy THe.” 


She knew no household woes : . a ; 2 
Navvy. “ But I can’t reap, Lap. 


Her business on she carried 

- = Cheeky Boy. “Yr'ts, sust svurr Taee, TaeN. Tuere's NowT ow IT.” 
Unchecked by darning hose ; ee i le Bred ~ oA s.. 

She sewed no hateful buttons, Werk-Ewp or THe Drama. —According 

Nor dreamt of beeves and muttons; —t Mr. Grorae ALEXANDER'S announce-| 

For then the veriest gluttons 


ment it should be possible, as he hopes, | 


Chafing-Dishes Superseded. 
From the Lady : 
Could well dispense with those. to enjoy From Saturday till Monday at| J APY can supply delicious hot-buttered 


eggs; absolute 


two dozen post free. 


But life ’s more complicated the St. James’s Theatre. This arrange- y reliable; 1s. 6d. dozen, 


Than in the days of yore, ment, we are afraid, has been interfered 
And now when maids are mated with by the fact of the intervening 
Their great careers are o’er : Sunday having been already secured by| A corresponvent of the Gardener asks, 
These Eves have doffed their gaiters | Mr. and Mrs. Frep Terry at the Comedy |“ What is the right time to pinch 
To wheel perambulators, Theatre. The two managements will chrysanthemums?” Surely the answer 
And desolate Curators probably come to some mutually satis-|is obvious: “ When there's no one 
Shall view them nevermore. | factory understanding. about.” 
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A VISIT TO HIGHBURY. 


ner of Lady Ribbleadale in the 


In the man 
“ Nineteenth Century.”) 


| We paid our first (and last) visit to 
Highbury on the 5th of November, 1903. 
On reaching Birmingham we found that 
the only conveyance available was a 
tation omnibus, which just held me, 
maid, and belongings, so Bapsies- 
pate had to walk all the way to Edgbas- 
ton in a dense fog. Our progress was 
slow and perilous, and I was very glad 
when we entered the gates and heard 
the cheery bark of Mr. CaaMpeERLatn’s 
poodle, Zollverein. 
There was Puarson, Mr. CoaMBeraty’s 
chief butler, on the steps, and Mr. Jesse 


my 


Cotteses with an embroidered satin 
waistcoat tripping to meet us in the 
hall. 


Mr. Cuampertats came forward with 
his most charming manner, and said, 

[ feel very guilty in having brought 
you into all this fog. It looks as if I 
had specially prepared it for your recep- 
tion; but, as a matter of fact, we have 
had a fog ever since Artaur Barour 
was last here.”’ 

From the first our visit to Highbury 
depended upon the other guests who 
were expected—the German Emperor, 
the Editor of the Spectator, and the 
Duke of Devonsuire and Mr. Sarcenr. 
If they had been unable to come we 
should not have been bidden, as solitary 
guests at that time were considered too 
exhausting for Mr. CHamMBerLary, who was 
busily engaged on the preliminaries of 
his ‘Tariff Commission. As none of 
them had arrived a certain air of reserve 


was displayed by our host, but this was | 


happily dispelled when, on our reas- 
sembling in an ante-room before dinner, 
found the missing Karser, 
Editor and Painter. There was no sign 
of BarsiespaLe, and Mr. Sarcent, armed 
with a dark lantern, gallantly sallied 
forth to meet and guide him home. 

Soon after entering the dining-room 
plates filled with hot water were placed 
on the table, and a jar of Liebig was 
handed round. By an error of judg- 
ment PuHarson brought it to me first. 
Mr. CHampertars became uneasy, and 
whispered to him to hand it to the 
Kaiser, but finding all his signals 
unavailing, sought to divert attention 
by calling his illustrious guest’s atten- 
tion to the design and length of the 
spoon laid for his special use. Then he 
began to talk of Glasgow and his recep- 
tion there He asked the Kaiser if he 
had ever addressed mass meetings of 
this kind. The Kaiser replied that he 
always spoke urbi et orbi. Whereupon 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN gave us a description 
of the megaphone and the symptoms of 
influenza, a précis of David Copperfield, 
and an account of the process by which 


we 


soda-water bottles are blown at St. 
Helen's. 

On my asking him whether he had 
called his son after the authoress of 
Pride and Prejudice he replied that he 
had not; which was, I thought, very 
frank of him at such a time. 

Mr. Cuampertats always required the 
most delicate steering. Many is the 
keen regret Ihave had over the precious 
moments wasted on tallow candles, 
crockery, poultry shops, the cultivation 
of strawberries, etc. He covered such a 
vast area, and his interests were so 
universal, that you were practically never 
safe, and he was off before you were 
aware you had given him his head, and 
then the difficulty was to turn him. 

The Caucus, even in Birmingham, is 
hardly inspiring; but Mr. CHamper.ain 
made some interesting digressions from 
the excellence of their worthies to the 
Birmingham people. He said they were 
the finest and most heroic race in the 
world. 

Between the courses I had time to 
examine the wall paper of the dining- 
room, which was a dull red, presumably 
chosen to throw Mr. Jesse CoL.ixcs’ 
delightful whiskers into charming relief. 

I ought to say that BappLespaLe and Mr. 
SARGENT came in with the dessert, both 
rather cross. BappBLespALe had mistaken 
the way and wandered into Aston Villa 
football ground. 

BABBLESDALE got to work at once, and 
quoted a remark by the Marquis Ito to 
the effect that “‘the world revolves upon 
its taxes.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN apparently 
liked this, but his disapproval was quite 
as marked when BapsBLespALE ventured 
to describe the Sheffield Programme as 
beatified common-sense. His brows 


|met; there was disagreement, indigna- 


Duke, 


tion, sorrow for the misguided, and a 
hundred other expressions in the shake 
of his head. 

After dinner Mr. Caampercary lay full 
length on the hearth-rug, taking no 
exercise, as was his wont, while we 
made a semi-circle around him and dis- 
cussed a thousand topics. BABBLESDALE 
said some very good things, but the 
Kaiser was obviously distrait, and the 
Duke not so wakeful as usual. 

Cards were brought out at nine-thirty, 
and Mr. Cuamper.aty took a hand at our 
table, the other players being the Editor 
of the Spectator, myself, and Puaraon. 
As, however, Mr. Caamper.ar refused to 


difficult. 

The next morning we were told by 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, in answer to some 
solicitous questions from her husband 
as to the comforts of the Duke of Devoy- 
suire, that his fire had smoked badly 
during the night. Our host’s expression 
of sympathy when the Duke came down 
to breakfast baffles description. Keener 


| distress could not have been shown for 


| the loss of a Birmingham seat. 

I watched with interest to see how far 
the Duxe would deem it his duty to 
spare his host pain. But he was troubled 
by no scruples of this kind: the smoke 
had been very bad indeed, but it had 
not kept him awake. He added, how- 
ever, with a flash of unfamiliar humour, 
“Smoke comes natural to a CavEeNpis#.” 
Reassured by this quip, Mr. CHamBer.ary 
banished the frown from his brow and 
proceeded to cut slices from a large 
loaf which, with jam, pickles, and cold 
New Zealand tongue, constituted the 
menu. 

Wivston Cuurcaiit was the chief topic 
during breakfast, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN con- 
tending that he was the most dangerous 
man to the peace of Europe. Mr. Jesse 
CoLtincs stoutly maintained that the 
prolongation of the Boer War was 
entirely due to his escape from Pretoria. 

The Kaiser, who had been busy paint- 
ing an allegorical picture in the orchid 
house, now came in clad becomingly in an 
artist’s blouse. The teapot was unfor- 
tunately exhausted, but with great 
presence of mind Parson dropped two 
or three walnuts into it from the pickle- 
jar and filled it up with hot water. 
Luckily I was able by an eloquent kick 
under the table to prevent BappLespaLe 
from indulging in the dangerous luxury 
of another cup. 

After breakfast I walked round the 
orchid houses with Mr. Jesse Cones. 
His hat was quite unique, and of so 
amazing a construction that I could not 
help asking where he got it. ‘“ Where 
did you get that hat?” was the form 
my question took. He could not re- 
member. It had a conical crown of 
yellow straw, with a cock pheasant’s 
tail-feather stuck in a green ribbon, a 
peak of patent leather, and a strap 
under the chin like a policeman’s helmet. 
Mr. Co.incs wore it on one side with an 
infinitely rakish air. 

From the orchid houses we went into 
the library, which is entirely filled with 
editions of Dickens. Mr. Cotines kept 
his hat on, owing to the defective heat- 
ing arrangements. 





During the morning all the guests 
left except myself and Mr. Drew, who, 
however, during the week J was in the 
house, never showed himself once, 


jalthough a place was always laid for 
him. 
move from the hearth-rug the game was | called him. 


Mr. Wireprew, our host wittily 
By the third evening I had 
got so accustomed to his absence that it 
ceased to depress me, although Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN made the joke regularly at 
every meal. But such is his charm 
that nothing he can do is wearisome. 

I left at the end of the week. 

After being with such a personality 
the world felt cold and stagnant. 





CHARLOTTE BABBLESDALE. 
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MAN’S INHUMANITY TO BOY. 


[According to Dr. F. E. Tayier, of Liverpool, | 


impositions and keeping-in are harmful. He 
strongly advocates corporal punishment in 
schools. “I think the birch a capital instru- 
ment,” he says. } 

A weetine of representatives of the 
Public Schools was held last Friday, the 
subject of debate being, “That this 
house approves of Mr. Tayier’s remarks 
on corporal punishment.” 

Mr. Tom Browy, of Rugby, the pro- 
poser, had, he said, sometimes n 
called a typical publie-schoolboy. He 
did not know whether he justified the 
description. (Cries of “Yes, yes.”) 
Very well, then. All he could say was 
that he had been flogged repeatedly in 
the first half of the book, before he met 
his friend Arraur, and it had never 
done him any harm. It had stung for 
the moment (Cheers), but the after-glow 
was rather pleasant than otherwise. 
(“No,no.”) At any rate, he thought it 
would be a bad thing if there was no 
flogging. 

Mr. “Sratxy” Corxrax, of Kip’s 
Home for Juvenile Demons, seconded. 
The fact of the biznai was, he said, that 
everybody except Gadarene swine and 
jelly - bellied flag-flappers liked being 
slain. He himself always gloated. 
Besides, how was an author to end up 
a story of real school life except with a 
flogging? He must now hurry off, as 
he had to put some decomposing rats 
in Mr. Prout’s bed. 

Mr. Eric Witiiams, of Rosslyn, op- 
posed. Flogging, he said, was all very 
well for the villain or the comic-relief 
characters, but when it came to the 
hero——! He had been flogged. Did 
he burn with remorse and shame at the 
conclusion of the ceremony? No. With 
rage and passion. He attributed to the 
effects of his punishment his su uent 
theft of Mr. Gorpon’s pigeons and the 
funds of the cricket club. Had he not 
been flogged, he thought he would not 
have taken to drink. Previous to the 
operation a small lemonade had satisfied 
him. Afterwards he saw life in a glass 
(of beer) darkly. 

A Winchester representative rose to 
second the last speaker. He agreed with 
Mr. Wittiams that flogging was a bad 
thing. Not that he minded the birch. 
But there were fives-bats and ash-plants. 
He resumed his seat with an expression | 
of pain. 

Mr. Jones, of Haileybury, said that he 
approved of flogging, because it lent a 
distinction to a school. Why was Hailey- 
bury famous? Because Mr. Cornwa.is 
had lowered the ’Varsity record for the 
Half-mile? No. Because its headmaster 
was related to the Colonial Secretary ? 
No. Why, then? Because on the day’ 
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A CONFESSION. 


Day Governess. “ How 1s 17 your French Exercises ARE ALWAYS DONE 80 MUCH BETTER THAN 


your Latm ones?” 


Tommy (after considering awhile). “1 vox’t THNK Avytie KNows Larix.” 





school broke bounds, and were flogged 
at one gigantic swoop clean off the 
reel, 

Mr. Rosixsox, of Harrow, said that 
flogging was a jolly sight better than 
lines. Besides, you could always use a 
folded towel or something. (Deafening 
applause.) 

Mr. WiLtiams now rose for the second 
time. It seemed to him, he said, that 
the matter was capable of a very simple 
solution. Masters should rule by kind- 
ness rather than force. How much 
more lasting an effect it would have if, 
instead of brutally assaulting a boy, 





of the relief of Ladysmith the whole a master were to present him with 





[Auntie, who was about to enter, quickly and quietly retires 


an orange or a sponge-cake, together 
with a few gentle words of reproof. 
There might be a sort of sliding-seale 
arranged for the purpose. Thus, if 
found out of bounds, the culprit might 
receive butterscotch. For misbehaviour 
during school, a bag of pear-drops. For 
theft or smoking he would suggest a 
substantial tea with muffins and anchovy 
paste. Under such a régime the Perfect 
School would be a certainty. 

The motion was then put to the vote, 
and lost by a large majority. Mr. 
WiLLiams was desired to forward details 
of his scheme to the headmasters of all 
the schools in the country. 
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| ement with 


GAUL. 


I rance has been 


THI 


for some nine months or more 
lee towards our French neigh 
I let us hope 
re friendly, which 


theirs ti wards 
wr I 

e every 
KING 

| those 

t the (Crarety 


downwards Yet for 


has been amusing 
less sensible English 
of 


Frenchman. 


( | re or 
1 t t} 


'p} 


girl 


representation 
to 
is one of the noblest 


a 
osed be a 

of our country, especially 
| becomes a but the 
| Craul, perhaps appropriate and 
it the time of the Fashoda 


peeress, 


and numerous) authors 
hid have discovered a remark 


pe They 


tale! ted 


‘)} 


ignore 


well as in England. ; 
r, however, to have observed that 
ire counter-jumpers, snobs, mounte 
contortionists in 
By endeavouring to 
| these five types the authors hoped 
They 


lunaties, and 


countries 


Frenchman. 
e pl duced only a monkey. 
forgive an Englishman for pointing 
to them that this is a graceful and 
rming expression of our present 
odwill the French? As to 
e “understanding” with France, that 
The simian 
man of the Gaiety is one of those 
t ws that no fellah can understand. 
But the talented (and numerous) 
thors, convinced that every Frenchman 
t bea monkey, have another surprise 
rus According to them Frenchmen 
France talk broken English to each 
ther Strange that no English traveller 
ed this! 
Imagine the talented authors them- 
elves at Brighton, a miserable substitute 


ive a comic 


towards 


no conseq uence, 


eT 


for Nice, but sufficient for our argument 
Would they talk broken French? Per 
haps they would stroll out from their hotel 
ind converse as follows 

| t Author Quel gloriou jouah ! 


me nsible Englishman, j 


nine months a lively | 


| 
w lags superfluous on the 
i 


perhaps ds | 
the existence of gentlemen in | 
They | 


Will | 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


was | 





(“Two burglars, charged with burglary, frankly admitted that the reason they wore gloves 
yecause they didn’t want to leave their finger impressions for identification purposes.” — 


DICKENS UP TO DATE. 














Second Author. Ung pou trop froah | Daily Paper. } 

pour moa First Cultured Safe-Breaker. “ Hargis.” Seeond C. S.-B. “Sir.” 
First Author. Jaimais contong! First C. S.-B. “ Have you cor your Gioves on?” Seeond C. S.-B. “ Yes, Sir.” 
Third Author. Il est allong a plouver First C. 8.-B. “ Tuew taxe THe Kiver orr!” 

Th long, et je nai pas mong | = === SSE 

mbrelle Fifth Author. Vous aivez oune habit} Ninth Author. Et commongcer ung 
I t/ Luthor Pongdez le plouie ! | trop laiger, cher garcong. Vous daivez | nouv aU piece & vainir aipres le 

Mais ne pongsez pas de loui. Laissez| porter oune habit de fourrure tout le | Orchidée. 

nous aller sour le jaitai. année Comme moa, Tenth Author. Aivec oune drdle 
Fifth Author. Droit vous étes, vieou| All the others (together). Et moa. Onglais dong le, eh ? 

ne ! Seventh Author. Ici viang le plouie. | All the others (startled into English). 
Second Author. Trop froah pour moa!| Third Author. Comme je disais il| With a funny Englishman in it? By 
Siath Author. Oh, fermez laho aivec | voulait. \Jove! That is aripping idea. So jolly 
ter froah! Je aime la froah. Vous} Highth Author. Soufflez-le! Laissez} original, dear boy! Let’s get to work 

étes comme ung vieou femme nous aller dos a la hétel. at once! [They rush indoors. 
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A GOOD PLUCK’D ’UN. 


“ TAKE CARE, MASTER AUSTEN! 
ALL RIGHT, COLLINGS. WE CAN BOTH SWIM!” 


‘ 
Bren Sane ee’ ao” dee ee ees es . 


UNCOMMON DEEP.” 


IT’S VERY WIDE AND 


O_p Fawuty Rerarer. 


Master Austex. “ 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 


1. Now in the reign of Nikkithetsar, ; 


the lord 
2. of the Russkis, the Droschkis, and 
3. Moujiks, of the hirsut and suffering 


| sippaz 


4. of vodki, the rihdaz of tolstoi, of the 
5. makhzimz-ov-gorki—when it isn’t 


| all blacking 


6. (every sentence that matters is as 


| black as yurhdt 


7. with the best déyyun-mdhtin, 


| —pehsih-linkhan-anbennit ! 


8. . . . thanks to the kindly paternal 


| attentions of 


9. a vigilant censor) ; 
10. Lord of the Kossaks, the wearers 


| of dressing-gowns which flap in the 


breezes, 

11. who have the advantage of facing 
the foeman 

12. in novel positions; who, just as 
you fancy you've got ‘em 


13. for certain, turn rait -upsaid - 


| ddun on the necks of 


14. theirhorses . . . half-circus, half- 
soldier, showing only a pair of 

15. voluminaz-brichiz, and let off their 
raiphuls 

16. from among all the fetlokhs, or 


| whatever you 


17. call them (I fancy I’ve heard 


| horsimén call 


18. them fetlokhs); then regaining 
their saddles 

19. gallop tordzthih-horaizun, doing 
farewell phandangédz 

20. or tartar Steppe-dances (a kind of 
a cake-walk, in a crouched-down position, 
and shooting their legs out) 

21. on the tails of their horses—I 


should say haind-quartaz ; 














EIGHTEENTH FRAGMENT. 

22. 
ing, these 

23. tartarath-letikhs. 

24. But unto Nikki the King must | 
once more return, 

25. the lord of the Bear, and the 
double-faced Eagle 

26. —the Bear that walks manlaik 
(as a brother-scribe has it 

27. in the mighty Rudaiydd of ‘Omer 
Khiplin ;) 

28. that shuffles on sideways, with a 
shifty expression, 

29. towards watering-places that offer 

30. an outlet for his latent ambition, 
gripping on 

31. to the pole with his claws half- 
embedded, 

32. with such phrantikh-endévvaz to 


lox »k 
9° 
ov. 


over ; 

34. Nikkithetsar the nominal ruler 

35. of hordes of officials with astra- 
khan caps 

36. and acraving for bakhshish (with 
the 

37. 
who 

38. before they ’d subscribe to his 
peaceful proposals 

39. a“ Little Father” 
—-hence 

40. the title they give him! 
told that 

41. this passion for piirboirz, 
likin for dhousurz 

42. is quite universal ; why, even the 
generals 

43. -~you should always give bakh- 
shish—and 


very upright that he nearly falls 


silent goloshiz of India-robbers) 


would see him 


this 


Must be most disconcert- | 


44. kdvvyar to generals 

45. (These parentheses seem to grow 
longer and longer 

46. I wrestle in vain 
Laokoéntikh embraces.) 

47. But I really must go back to 
Nikkithetsar 

48. for though I admit it 's anomalous 

very 

49. after all, he's my subject 

50. He had spread himself eastward 
and calmly ignoring 

51. such trifles as treaties 

52. Had bolted Manchuriyah whole, 
in fact 

53. bolted and barred it; but in the 
event it would 

54. seem that he'd bitten off more 
than a Man-chus 

55. with comfort. 

56. The nations looked over the wall 
and said, “ Sehoking ! 

57. Wecannot permit such disgraceful 
behaviour!” 

58. but, as usual, did—nothing .. . 

59. Then did the Bear with a smile 
of replet ion 

60. settle down to digest all the pigh- 
taels he'd swallowed 

61. with one paw on Korea . 
before his 

62. remarkable gastrikh arrangements 
could get 

63. well to work, came the rattle of | 
armour from over 

64. the water, came along the Bit- | 
Jappi, the Bit-Nippi, 

60. the wearers of clogs, and of | 
pe hper-ambrellaz, 

66. the wiry, diminutive sons of Ju- | 
Jitsu, discarding 


with their 


ios ee 
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67 


their primitive trappings of 
lacquer; for, 4 
638. wiping the eye of his Western 


ompanions, 

69. Mutsuhito the king, he'd 
stand no words missing, presum- 
ibly something Japanese or Assyrian 

70. Whatever the others might care 


said 


to put up with ;« 

71. he'd be jolly well blowed . . (no! 
that doesn't sound 

72. much like the way a descendant 
of Sun-gods would 

73. put it! Forth came the 
warships 

74. their decks cleared 
from the land of the geisha, 
leaving the poor little toddling 
ture with 


for action, 


io 


76. her paint and her powder, her 
répe and 

77. her sandals, to gaze through the 
78. half-opened paper partition, ’mid 


lanterns and 

7%. blossom, dropping tears on the 
matting, as she said “ Sayonara !”’ 
80 


82. the land of the nets’ké, came these 
ivory-carvers 

83. who have fastened their “ ivories” 
into the calves 

84. of the foeman so firmly. 

85. Mutsuhito the King, thelightning- 
change-artist 

86. who a few years ago was a sancti- 
fied image, all shut in with curtains, 

87. a divine, prehistoric, brocaded 
Vikado, now sends forth 

88. his krusaz, the latest from Elz- 
wikh and Elz-where, all talking 

89. like humans on the 
isistem Py 

90. as wily as weasels, as swift as the 
eagle, 

91. his shark-like destroyers who 
hover in shadows 

92. held in leash like the cheetah (by 
the way quite the 

93. best kind of beast for the pur- 
pose ;) avoiding the keen 

94. flashing eye of the searchlight till 
the moment for planting 

95. death-dealing torpédoz in 
vitals of foeman lying inside 


markon- 


the 


97. 
But the straits 

98. of Portartha—like honourable 
wasp under miserable 
| 99. tumbler, were really a phlihbait 
to the straits of 
| 100. the poor journalist correspon- 
dents who'd been sent out 

101. to thrill us with startling de- 
tails, 

102. 
hai, and Kobé 

103. in elaborate warkits, and simply 

104. knew nothing; and so, to pre- 
vent all their 

105. stylographs rotting, they wrote 
about picnics, jinrikshas, 

106. their boyhood, and what sort of 
print-frocks their 

107. nurses wore mostly, and how 
they remembered one day 


108. at Kioto when someone said 
something, 
109. and all about Togo’s great- 


grandmother's garden, 


° | 
endways to lie upon mudbanks 


sat about Nagasaki, and Shang- 


110. and soon and so forth, ettsettrah | 


to the boys of Dai-Nippon. 
From the land of the Daimios. of 
Fuji-no-Yama, 


81 96. the harbour 
and knocking them 


staggering millions, 111. Poor beggars ! 


really pathetic ! E. T. R. 











DESICCATED DRAMAS. 
(As supplied to Music-Hall Sketch Artists.) 
Tue Lapy or Lyows. 


Scene | Interior of “ The Golden Lion.” near Lyons. 


Beauseant and GLAvis enter from R. 


Beauseant. As you justly observe, my dear Gravis, I ain 
the richest and gayest bachelor in Lyons. In spite of which, 
Pacuine Descnaprentes, who is merely the daughter of a 
wealthy roturier merchant, has had the cheek and presump- 
tion to refuse my hand in marriage! 
So she has mine! (Aloud) What could have 
induced her to do that ? 


Beau 


Claris aside 
Because | am, forsooth, a mere commoner, as my 
father the Marquis lost his nobility in the French Revolution, 
and the ambitious little hussy turns up her disdainful nose 
at anything under a title. 

Glavia. Then she will have to put up with a foreign one, 
for all titles are “ off’ in France. 

Shouts outside of ae Long live the Prince! 

Prince Ciaupe!”’ 

If we could but find some way to pay her and her 
pompous mother out! (Enter Landlord.) Who is this Prince 


they 


Long live 
Beau 


ire shouting for ? 

Landlord. Only the pride of the village-—-young CLavpe 
Me.norre, the gardener’s son. We call him “the Prince.” 
because he has educated himself above his station, which has 
rendered him extremely popular. He has just won the first 
prize in a local shooting match, and is madly in love with 
Pautine Descnarretses, the Beauty of Lyons, who does not 
even know him by sight. Exit. 

Beau. Giavis, an idea has just occurred to me for humiliat- 
Let us discuss it in greater privacy. 

Exit with Guavis, rR. Enter Crai DE, L. 

throwing small eoins to crowd outside), Thanks, 

now go round to the tap-room and drink to my 
(Cheers ; Glory is priceless! (Enter 
Welcome, Gaspar, you doubtless bring me a letter 


ing her. 


Claude 
friends : 
success, to himself 
CFASPAR 


of thanks and compliments from the beauteous Pavutrse for 
the love-verses | gave you to deliver to her? (Gaspar silently 
holds out a bulky packet.) What—returned! without a word ? 
Gaspar. Chucked at me by a flunkey, with the remark 
that his lady had never been so insulted in all her blooming 
life! Nay, worse! I have borne that which no Frenchman 
can suffer without indignity-- they kicked me out! . . . I could 
show thee the marks—but, well, no matter. It seems that 
thy poetry must have been rather [Exit, injured. 
Claude (re-reading his verses.) No, I can't see a single line 
here to justify their kicking poor Gaspar so severely as that. 
What have we gained by our so-called French Revolution, 
if a gardener’s son may not present original poetry to a 
merchant's daughter? Oh, to be revenged on this arrogant 
beauty! But how ? | Enter Beauseant and Giavis, R. 
Beau. 1 will tell thee. We will fake thee up as a bogus 
Italian Prince of sorts, pay all thine exes, and introduce thee 
to the haughty Pautise—on condition that thou swearest to 
wed her and bear her to thine humble home. 
Claude. My brain reels. But it is too good a chance to 
refuse. I swear. Fake me as ye will! 


[Exit with them; Interval. Then change to :— 


Scene 2.—The Gardens of M. Descuarre.ies’ house at Lyons. 
Enter Mme. D. with Paviixe, Colonel Damas, Beauseant, 
Giavis, and CLaupe, disguised as The Prince of Como. 


Mme. D. Oh, your Highness, I shall expire with laughter! 
Isn't the dear Prince witty and amusing, PauLine ? 

Pauline. He is indeed, Madame ! 
as he writes, too! 
doggerel of that impertinent fellow, CLavpe MELNorre ! 
it would make you laugh, Prince! 

Claude. Many thanks for the compliment. 
Pray accept this diamond snuff-box. (To Paviise) And you, 
this ring, set with priceless brilliants —both heirlooms in my 
family ! 

Beau. and Glavis (aside). The liar! 
to him, to render him more of a toff ! 


How 


Why, we lent them 


it’s | 





And such lovely poetry | 
So infinitely superior to the drivelling | 


(To Mme. D.) | 


(Exeunt indignantly. | 


Col. Damas (aside). It’s my belief this fellow’s a fraud! | 


(Aloud) As an Italian nobleman, you doubtless speak the 
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| nguage Dov ¢ il treno per Tutti Frutti ? Portatemi un 
po di aa pone f 
(laude (aside). Why didn't I learn more of the lingo? 
\loud) If you call that gibberish Italian, it's more than J 


do! [Exit Col. Damas, baffled. 

Vme. D. How well you exposed my cousin Damas’s pre- 
tentious vulgarity, Prince! I will leave Paviise to entertain 

u (Exit. 

Pauline. Sweet Prince, tell me once more of that palace of 
Lake of Como! 

Claude. Oh, ah—that palace! Well, to be worthy of thee, 
it should be a first-class residential mansion, lifting its marble 
walls— which are fitted up with every modern improvement, 
gas and hot water laid on all over the premises — to 
eternal summer. It should also include a handsome aviary, 
well stocked with feathered warblers, specially trained to 
syllable thy name. Is the picture to thy liking? 

Pauline. It has quite won my heart. I should have loved 
thee just the same, even hadst thou not been a Prince ! 

[Exit pr. 

Col. Damas (enters L. with two awords). As you don't seem 
to speak Italian, here are a couple of Conversation Manuals. 

Claude (to himself). Luckily, I have had correspondence 
Fencing! (Aloud) Fool! Take your ground ! 
They fight; Cravpe disarms Col. Damas, and returns his 
; The State’s property, | think, Sir. Be 
more careful of it in future. 

Col. Damas. I am your friend for life! 
fence like that can't be a swindler! 
can do for you in future, name it! Exit. 

Claude (to Beavseaxt and Guavis, who re-enter). Fiends, 
release me from my oath! I can't and won't marry Pave. 
She is such an angel! 

Beau. You'll marry her as per contract this very day. If 
not, we ‘ll split upon you—and then she will marry me ! 

Claude. Anything to save her from such a horrible fate as 
that! I consent. 

Enter Mme. D. with Pavwrye. 

Beau. We've just been warning the Prince that he must 
fly at once, as the Directory has his name and address. 

Vme. D. Fly? Before he has made me his mother-in-law ? 
Never! , 

Beau I will order a priest and a travelling 
carriage, so that the happy pair may start on their honey- 
moon without delay. 

Claude (to himself, in gloomy abstraction). *Tis in the bond. 
But Nemesis will soon upset my apple-cart! [Change to: 


The Widow 


thine on the 


lessons in 
sword re apect fully 


A man who can 
If there's anything | 


( yf course not. 


Scexe 3.—The Widow Metnorte’s Cottage. 


discovered alone. 

Widow. So my Ciaupe has wedded the proud Paviiye after 
all, and they will be hereanon! Deary me! Ha—they come! 

Pauline (enters with Ciaupe). It is most annoying that the 
carriage should have broken down, and compelled us to spend 
the night in such a poky hole as this—however, I must say 
this old person seems fairly respectable. (As CLaupE embraces 
the Widow) You seem to be already acquainted ? 

Claude (frankly). We are. In point of fact, she is my 
Mother, and I am CiLavpe Metnorre, the gardener’s son. 

Pauline. I see it all. So you are not a Prince! What a 
very ungentlemanly trick to play upon a lady! 

Claude. It was. I loved you—-you scorned my suit. When 
you trample on a worm you cannot be surprised if it turns 
into a sham Prince! 

Pauline. And this is your palatial residence? Ha-ha-ha! 
[ shall be the laughing-stock of all Lyons! 

Claude. Not so. There is no harm done. I have already 
informed your parents, who will presently arrive to make 
arrangements for a divorce. Meanwhile, I will leave you 
under my Mother's protection. (Exit. 


Pauline. A divorce! Then he will marry someone else! 
Widow's breast.) Oh, Mother, he mustn’t—he 
mustn't do that ! 

Widow. | regret to say I cannot altogether condone the 


Soba on 


mess my son seems to have got himself into. [ Exit. 
Enter Beauseant through window. 
Beau. Pavuuise! By now you must know all. I have 


come to console you. Fly with me! 

Pauline. Sir, this roof, however lowly, is now my husband's, 
and I must beg you come off it. Help! 

(Ciaupe rushes in, and throws Beausrayt to other end of 

stage ; BEAUSEANT produces a pistol Ms PAULINE faints. 

Claude. Coward! You knew the weapon was unloaded! 
Get out! Exit Beavseant. 

Enter the Descnarre.ies and Damas. 

M. Desch. Pavttxe, my child, leave this miserable impostor, 
and we will procure you a divorce ! 

Pauline (reviving). I cannot. Impostor as he is, he is My 
Husband, and it is now my duty to share dis lot! 

Claude. What a heart I have wronged! Colonel Damas, 
you once promised to do mea good turn. Get me into the 
French army ! 

Col. Damas. I will. More, I have taken such a violent 
fancy to you that I will stick you into every forlorn hope! 

Claude. Then, farewell, Pautrse—these are my last words. 
Pardon the liberty I have taken. I go—in all probability— 
to fall amidst the carnage and roar of battle! 

[Exit ; Pavttne faints: Picture, and change to :— 
Scene 4.—-A Street in Lyons, two years later. 

Enter Colonel Damas, with CLavpe, now Colonel Morter. 

Damas. So here we are, back again at Lyons, on the 
anniversary of that glorious day in which you distinguished 
yourself! So forlorn were the hopes into which I stuck you, 
and so rapid is promotion in the French army, that, although 
you joined as a simple private under the assumed name of 
Morter, you are now a Colonel and the Hero of Lodi. 

Claude. | am—and I would I| were in my soldier’s grave! 
For to-day, at one P.M. precisely, is not my PavLive to sign a 
contract to marry Beauseant a week after she gets her divorce 
from me? If I could but see her once more! 

Damas. You shall. I have an invite to witness the 
ceremony, and will smuggle you in as a friend of mine. 
She will never recognise you, now you have grown a 
moustache. Let us go thither. [Change to— 


Scene 5.—A Room at the DescHAPPeLes’. 
M. and Mme. D., Beauseant, and Notary (a thinking part). 
Pauline (to Beav.). I am reconciled to my doom. Still, I 
implore you to let me off, while there is yet time! 

Beau. Not me! It is my turn now. Unless you sign the 
contract, I make your father a bankrupt ! 

Damas (enters, with Cravpe). Not late, I hope? Let me 
introduce Colonel Monier, the celebrated hero of Lodi. 

Mme. D. Proud, I'm sure, to receive such a distinguished 
party. Paviive, you have heard of Colonel Morier ? 

Damas (to Pavwtse). As he slept in the same tent with that 
young MeLNorre, he can deliver any message you may like 
to send. (Aside to Mme. D.) He will tell her what a 
scoundrel MELNOTTE is ! 

Pauline (to Damas). Say that I love him more than ever 
but am compelled to act thus to save my father from be- 
coming an insolvent. 

Beau. (to M. Descn., showing bundle of notes). As soon as 
she signs, these notes will be yours! Pavuiye, the contract 
awaits your signature. 

Claude (tears up the contract). Hold! 
Descu. ) 


I outbid you. (To 
Old man, here is a pocket-book which contains the 
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scanty pay, I have amassed a colossal 
fortune. As every coin of it has been 
bought with a soldier’s blood, you need 
not blush to accept it. 

M. Desch. I do not. (Takes pocket- 
book.) The contract is off. But I have 
yet to learn to whom I am indebted for 
this timely assistance ? 

Pauline. Ah, I recognise him now, 
despite his moustache. It is my long-lost 
husband ! [Rushes into his arms. 

Claude. Oh, joy! oh, rapture! Weep, 
PavLine, weep holy tears on this humble 
but be-medalled breast ! 

Beau. Torments and death! To be 
beaten at the post thus! Ha-ha! I wish 
you joy of your gardener’s son ! 

(Exit. 

Claude. A gardener’s son who has 
beaten his spade into a sabre, and with 
it wooed the Angel of Virtue to cancel 
his crime! 

Mme. D. A Colonel and a hero, in 
these hard times, is not a son-in-law to 
be sneezed at. (Crosses to him.) Sir, I 
wish you joy! 

Claude. Ah! Take my word for it, 


that this will be in the future the smart | months ago) were stated}]to have been 

death for Americans. killed by the Turkhana tribe have 
‘arrived in England. They one and all 

Much satisfaction has been expressed | deny the accuracy of the report. 

in Ireland at the compliment paid to the | —_— 

Irish people by the Admiralty in chang- | It has been proposed that, to enable 

ing the name of the Black Prince, | the Town Councils to meet local expenses, 

stationed at Queenstown, to that of the/a tax shall be levied on all visitors to 

Emerald. Ranjit, however, is declared| certain watering - places. We were 





to feel much hurt. 


One of Scotland’s leading drunkards | 


is reported to have died suddenly last | 
week on reading that some burglars who 
broke into an Edinburgh public-house 
wilfully turned on all the taps, and 
allowed 130 gallons of good liquor to| 
run to waste. 


Dr. Barton’s airship will carry on its 








Madame, Repentance is the only true 
mother of Respectability ! 
(Curtain.) F. A. 








CHARIVARIA. 


Tr is rumoured that the Granp Lama 
is not feeling very Grand to-day.! 


The statement circulated by a Motor | 


Journal that Major Duyiop, |when 
wounded in the Thibetan fighting, 
exploded with a loud bang, is denied. 
It is none the less a fact that the report 
reached England. 





The Novosti now declares that Russia 
will not object toa British Protectorate 
over Thibet. In these circumstances we 
think it would be a graceful act were 


the British authorities to return to the} 


Russian War Office the Russian guns 
which the Thibetans had evidently 
stolen from our friends. 

Turkey has so often proved herself 
to be behind the other Powers in the 
matter of civilisation that it is a pleasure 
to find her for once in advance of them. 
Picture postcards, with few exceptions, 
are now prohibited from entering the 
Su.tan’s dominions. 

Experiments having proved that water 
is a dangerous element in which to 
entrust Russian war-vessels, the eighteen 
torpedo boats ordered by Admiral 
MakarorF are being sent by railway. 





The first suicide from a sky-scraper 
has been carried out with great éclat in 
New York, and there is every likelihood 





| 


under the impression that this was 
already done by some of the hotels. 
President Roosevert has disapproved 
of his daughter gambling on a race- 
course. Unscrupulous opponents are 
now attempting to make the Presipent’s 
re-election an impossibility by spreading 
a report to the effect that he wishes to 
deprive his countrymen of their right 
to say “ You bet.” 








Mike (who has been looking at the moon). 





: 
| trial trip two black cats for luck. There 
/can, we suppose, be little doubt that the 
reason why so many similar inventions 
failed is that the owners neglected this 
precaution. 

| An actress has confided to an inter- 
|viewer that she contemplates igen, 
| two plays. “One is a pure comedy, anc 
the other is a serious drama.” Some 
think there is a greater opening for a 
pure drama. 








The theory that boys are descended 
from monkeys has received an ugly 
set-back. A Philadelphian gentleman 
| possesses a monkey who washes himself 
| with soap and water. 





ROOM TO-NIGHT, 1’LL JUST GO TO BED IN THE DARK!” 





The four members of the British 
‘expedition to East Africa who some 


I THek, NURSE, THERE'S 80 MUCH LIGHT IN THE 


With reference to the indictment 
brought against Society people that they 
are now impatient of mourning, we 
think that it is not fair to tar them all 
with the same brush. A fashionable 
widow replied only the other day to an 
invitation to dinner that she regretted 
that, owing to her recent bereavement, 
she could not accept unless her hostess 
could assure her that it would be very 
dull, =" 

Belgrade having been visited by 
repeated shocks of earthquake, King 
Perer has at last resolved to hurry on 
the punishment of the Regicides. 
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“ Where will Major Srety sit?” asks | 


a contemporary. The answer is: Under 
Mr. Cuampertam. The ex - Colonial 
Minister will doubtless sit on him. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tue title of Joms Ourver Honpes’s latest work, The Vine- 
Fiseer Uswex), will not help the reader to forecast its 
drift when he takes the book up, nor does it convey any 
suggestion of appropriateness when he lays 
it down. “Why Rookery?” Betsy Trot- 
wood sharply asked David Copperfield’s 
mother when she mentioned the name of her 
domicile. ‘Why Vineyard?” my Baronite 
would like to ask the brilliant author. 
Possibly the explanation may have some- 
thing to do with the fact that the plot 
works itself out amid rural surroundings, 
of which there are many dainty touches. 
In the main it is a series of clever studies of incompatibility | 
if temper in Persons About to Marry. Jennie Sussex is a 
charming little woman, a trifle uncertain in performance of | 
duty of making up her mind. Allured by the physical 
ittractions of a handsome animal, unprincipled, uncultured, 
wholly unattractive in other respects, she falls in love with 
him. They become affianced, he characteristically insisting 
upon the engagement being kept secret. This enables 
Gerald Federan by and by to make what, from a commercial 
point of view, is a more advantageous marriage. Having 
meanly defrauded everyone all round, and being himself 
cheated by a more accomplished scoundrel, he finds himself 
under the necessity of providing a sum of £15,000. This 
happened to be the fortune of Rachel Tredegar, whom he 
had originally schemed to rob. So he throws over Jennie 
and makes love to the heiress, who incontinently yields 
herself up to the charm of his god-like countenance, the 
grace of his shapely limbs. Rachel Tredegar, though not 
presented as the heroine, is the most interesting, because the 
oddest, of the many women who play their part in the 
drama. That young gazelle, Jennie, having suffered much 
vicissitude of the affections, marries, not a market gardener, 
as was the habit of the fair known to Dick Swiveller, 
but a drawing-master. The wooing of these two is, in its 
way, a8 quaint as are the successive enterprises in the same 
field of Gerald Federan. As far as sparkling literary style, 
shrewd saying, and incisive view of passing character are 
concerned, The Vineyard will rank with Joun Otiver’s best 
work. 


yard 





The Celebrity at Home, by Viouet Hoyt (Caapman ayp Hatt), 
is an eccentric sort of book with an attractive cover and a 
title that suggests great possibilities to a too imaginative 
reader who, it is possible, may find himself somewhat 
disappointed. 


One of my Junior Baronites reports: “I have just read 
The Napoleon of Notting Hill (Jous Lave), the first novel of 
the brilliant and paradoxical (some would say ‘brilliant but 
paradoxical ’) essayist, Mr.G. K. Cuestertoy. It not only enter- 
tained, but fascinated me. Why? Honestly, I should find 
it difficult to explain. Not because of the love-interest, for 
the very sufficient reason that there is not a single female 
in the whole book. Nor yet because it gives an imaginary 
picture of London a century hence—for the reader who 

| expects ‘anticipations’ in the manner of Mr. H. G. Wetts 
will be disappointed ; it pleases Mr. Cuesterton to assume 
that the London of that day will be precisely the same as 
now,—only, if possible, more so. I can’t give any idea of 

| the story, beyond saying that it is wildly fantastic, and even 
preposterous. If you asked, as the Scotchman did of Homer, 
what it was intended to prove, I could only answer with 
a very uncertain voice. 


lof a hypertrophied sense of humour—but this is scarcely 
a fashionable ailment at present. Or he may have de- 
sired to show the disastrous results of being without any 
sense of humour at all—though there are few withers, 
even at Notting Hill, that will be wrung by his ‘awful 
example.’ 

“Should we learn the lesson that Patriotism is not a 
whit more sublime or more ridiculous, whether it embraces 
the whole British Empire, or is concentrated on Notting 
Hill? Or that Romance may lurk in the most unlikely 
quarters and personalities; or that Life without the spirit 
of Militarism would be but a humdrum affair ? 

“TI don’t know, nor do I much care: I am content to 
accept the story as an excellent jest, to enjoy its wit, its 
picturesqueness, the vivid realism of even its most outrageous 
incidents, while I fancy I can see, here and there, a suggestion 
of some deeper purpose—though it would puzzle me to 
say precisely what. 

“The author and his illustrator have, between them, 
left little doubt as to the identity of one of the principal 
characters—but whether in doing so they have or have not 
overstepped the bounds of literary and artistic amenities 
is a question upon which the original is best entitled to give 
an opinion. I can only say that, for me, the book has the 
charm of a new and piquant literary flavour, and that I 
shall look forward to Mr. Cuesterton’s next work of fiction 
with unusual interest. And I predict that many of his readers 
will say the same.” 


Given two sisters as closely resembling one another in 
appearance as did Louis and Fabian det Franchi, yet as 
different in their lives as is the unprincipled rake from the 
honest Bohemian; given also that the godfathers and god- 
mothers of these two sisters being of a mildly humorous 
turn, and enjoying, by anticipation, comic, or serious, 
complications, conferred on their god-daughters the christian 
names of Annabel and Anna respectively ; add to this, that 
good sister Anna is so devoted to reckless sister Annabel as 
to take upon her own innocent shoulders the burden of the 
latter's peccadilloes and crimes; and further let there be 
two men of the name of Hitt, so much like each other that 
it is difficult to tell t’other from which, and there you have 
in toto the basis of the plot of Mr. Partuips Oprennetm’s latest 
romance entitled Anna, the Adventuress (Warp, Lock & Co.). 
It is well written, carrying the reader straight along, never 
giving him time to pause, and bringing everyone out of the 
awful tangle triumphantly. For just one second, at a very 
critical point in the strange story of these heroines’ lives, the 
deeply interested reader, taking in every detail, will tremble 
lest the absolute necessity for the intervention of a magistrate 
(by a misprint we read “ magistrates,” p. 262) should clear 
up all mystery and bring matters down to a mere common- 
place level. But Mr. Oprennem knows his business 
thoroughly ; he is quite aware of the thin ice which must 
be crossed, and he skims over it in a single line, apparently 
without an effort, and so swiftly, 
that the danger has practically 
never existed. It is all good 
melodrama, and the author in 
writing it has adopted the me- 
thod which should be the rule 
without exception in all dramatic 
composition intended for stage 
representation, namely, that of 
letting his readers into the secret 
and keeping his actors in the 
dark. This he does up to a cer- 
tain point, and then comes a real 
surprise which does" great credit 








“The author may have meant to point out the danger 


to his boldness of invention. 











